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WILDER  FAMILY 


Cincinnati  should  be  interested  in  the  V,Tilder  Family.  Stephen  Wilder  (son  of  Asaph 
and  Olive  Wilder)  was  a  trader.  In  his  young  days,  he  was  a  merchant  and  next  joined  a 
company  in  fitting  up  and  loading  a  vessel  for  the  southern  trade.  Savannah,  Georgia  and 
Havana,  Cuba.  After  a  few  years  he  changed  from  this  and  fomed  a  partnership,  in  1820, 
with  Jesse  Tourtellott,  a  gentle-nan  of  French  descent,  fro-n  Scituate,  R.I.,  went  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  commenced  the  packing  of  beef  and  pork  for  the  Eastern  arket.  He  had  a 
commission  house  in  Providence,  Gideon  Thornton,  agent.  In  those  days, all  commerce  from 
Cincinnati  was  carried  by  the  rivers.  Their  merchandise  was  taken  by  river  to  New  Orleans 
and  thence  on  the  Atlantic  to  Providence.  Stephen  Wilder  was  married  between  1825  and  1830 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Harris  and  lived  on  Price  Hill,  Cincinnati.  They  had  nine  children.  He 
died  in  Ms  85th.  year.  There  are  many  descendents  in  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Mary  Emily  Wilder  was  a  librarian  at  Circleville. 

In  Oct.  1831,  Rev.  Moses  H  T'ilder  was  licensed  by  Salem  Presbytery  (ind.)  to  preach. 

In  1839,  at  the  solicitation  of  Rev.  Lyman  H.  Beecher,  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
church  at  Batavia,  Ohio. 

James,  the  fourth  son  of  Asaph  and  Olive (Wilkinsdn)  Wilder,  wa?  a  man  of  good  executive 
ability,  and  carried  on  a  dyeing  establishment  at  Chepachet,  R.I.  He  married  hiss  Susan 
Wilmarth,  a  young  lady  of  that  village  and  resided  there  some  18  or  20  years.  They  had  six 
children;  Olive, Harriet,  Asaph,  Elizabeth, Benjamin,  and  William.  About  1831,  he  sold  his 
effects  and  moved  to  Mont gome ry,  Ohio,  where  he  died  at  eighty.  His  boys  went  to  Calif,  in 
1851,  while  the  girls  settled  here.  The  Knight  family  of  Cincinnati  is  one.  Alfred  Knight 
had  an  address  at  419  Plum  St.  in  1900.  The  Knights  owned  a  great  deal  of  property  in 
Pleasant  Ridge  and  there  is  a  Knight  Street  there. 

This  ’Yankee  Dyer',  James  Wilder  is  interesting.  There  is  a  letter  collected  herein 
that  points  out  that  he  lived  with  his  family  in  the  dye  house  for  a  while.  It  also  points 
out  that  James  Wilder  deeded  his  200  acres  to  the  letter  writers  father.  The  letter  writer 
was  a  Wilder  before  marriage  to  a  “r.  Eddy,  and  a  cousin  of  James  Wilder.  The  letter  is 
full  of  information.  I  am  enclosing  a  histoiy  of  a  Yankee  Dyer  that  was  in  business  at 
exactly  the  sane  time  in  Conn.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  what  James  Wilder  did. 

The  photographs  are  of  Chepachet,  R.I. (1900).  They  belong  to  the  Wilder  Family. 
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YANKEE  DYERS 


AS  we  approach  the  end  of  the  year, 
most  of  us  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
the  American  textile  industry  can  look 
back  over  the  last  year,  or  over  the  last 
few  years,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
pride.  The  American  textile  industry- 
produces  the  most  goods;  does  it  the  fast¬ 
est  and  the  most  efficient.  For  dyeing  and 
finishing,  new  dyestuffs,  new  finishes  nad 
new  methods  have  been  appearing  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  Even  profits  and  sal¬ 
aries  have  been  at  a  peak. 

THE  FIRM  OF  BURGESS  AND 
GILLET 

Things  must  have  looked  very  different 
to  Amos  Beecher  and  Justin  Gillet  when 
they  surveyed  their  business  prospects  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1814.  But  who  were 
Amos  Beecher  and  Justin  Gillet  that  we 
should  bother  to  consider  how  they  felt 
some  140  years  ago?  These  men  in  them¬ 
selves  were  not  important.  But  they  were 
typical  of  the  independent  American  dyer 
in  the  early  days  of  our  country.  Their 


Figure  1 

Colfbound  ledger  of  firm  of  Beecher  and 
Gillet 


problems  were  the  same  as  those  of  a 
hundred  other  men  engaged  in  dyeing  in 
many  parts  of  this  young  country.  Even 
more  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  the  dyeing  business  of 
Amos  Beecher  and  and  Justin  Gillet  have 
remained  intact  through  all  these  years. 
Reading  these  records,  written  in  a  fine 
penmanship  which  is  almost  unknown 
today,  one  almost  feels  that  he  is  living 
back  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  country. 
The  problems  of  Beecher  and  Gillet  and 
those  of  their  customers  almost  become 
ours. 

Beecher  and  Gillet  formed  their  dye¬ 
ing  business  in  1813  in  Barkhamsted, 
Connecticut,  and  continued  their  partner¬ 
ship  until  1818.  We  know  nothing  about 
these  two  men  except  what  is  in  their  old 
calf-covered  ledger.  Perhaps  they  learned 
their  trade  from  other  craftsmen,  or  dye¬ 
ing  may  have  been  a  family  craft  handed 
down  for  generations.  Perhaps  they 
learned  from  the  few  books  on  dyeing 
which  had  been  published  in  America 
for  "country  dyers.”  Beecher  and  Gillet 
were  certainly  "country  dyers.”  In  fact, 
practically  all  of  the  dyeing  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  was  done  by  such 
"country  dyers.” 

The  period  during  which  the  dyeing 
business  of  our  two  friends  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  was  one  of  the  most  hectic  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States.  In 
June,  1812,  President  Madison  had  asked 
Congress  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain.  Up  until  the  spring  of  1813,  Eng¬ 
land  was  so  involved  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon  that  she  could  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States.  During  1813, 
however,  England  was  in  a  better  position 
to  begin  a  blockade  of  American  shipping 
and  by  1814,  with  Napoleon  defeated, 
England  was  able  to  concentrate  com¬ 
pletely  on  blockading  the  United  States. 
This  effective  blockade  by  England  to¬ 
gether  with  a  US  embargo  on  shipping 
brought  about  a  widespread  economic  de¬ 
pression  throughout  the  United  States. 
Even  though  peace  was  signed  between 
the  two  countries  in  1814,  the  blockade 
continued  into  1815  and  it  was  several 
years  before  this  country  could  climb  out 


of  the  terrible  economic  depression  which 
the  war  had  put  it  in. 

Our  aforementioned  little  dyeing  estab¬ 
lishment  therefore  began  business  during 
a  period  when  textiles  from  Europe  were 
cut  off  and  when  everyone,  for  the  most 
part,  had  to  depend  on  textiles  which  were 
made  at  home  or  at  least  in  the  local 
community.  Theoretically,  a  local  dyeing 
establishment  was  therefore  in  an  ideal 
position.  Unfortunately,  however,  because 
of  the  depression  caused  by  the  war,  the 
residents  of  the  little  community  of  Bark¬ 
hamsted  had  no  money  to  pay  for  their 
dyeing.  Later,  however,  things  were  re¬ 
versed,  but  our  two  dyers  were  still  in 
trouble.  With  the  war  over,  the  depression 
began  to  lift  and  more  money  was  avail¬ 
able  but  at  the  same  time  textiles  from 
Europe  were  again  on  the  market.  Most 
everyone  now  wanted  the  latest  n.'tde 
from  England  and  France. 

The  partners'  record  book  was  written 
in  great  detail.  Every  single  dye  lot  is 


Figure  2 

Page  from  ledger  with  dissolution  agree¬ 
ment  between  Beecher  and  Gillet 
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shown  with  the  charge  per  yard.  Only  a 
few  colors  were  in  demand.  Blacks  and 
browns  were  the  most  popular  with  oc¬ 
casional  blues  and  greens.  This  would  be 
expected  in  a  small  town  far  away  from 
big  centers  and  particularly  during  a  de¬ 
pression.  Practicality  was  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  and  even  today  blacks  and 
browns  are  the  symbol  of  frugality  and 
conservatism. 

The  prices  charged  for  dyeing  were 
high  even  by  today’s  standards.  Blacks 
were  applied  at  1 5 C  to  30c  a  yard;  browns 
at  20£  to  3 4<?  per  yard;  blues  at  lltf  to 
30tf,  and  greens  at  20C  to  30d  per  yard 
depending  on  the  type  of  fabric.  When  it 
is  realized  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
penny  was  many  times  that  which  it  is 
today,  one  would  expect  that  Beecher  and 
Gillet’s  annual  business  would  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  each  dye  lot"*was  rarely  longer  than 
10  yards  and  often  as  little  as  2  yards. 
Yarn  in  the  form  of  skeins  was  even 
handled  in  lots  ranging  from  Vi  to  2 
pounds.  Finally,  even  with  the  rather 
limited  amount  of  yardage  given  to  the 
little  firm  for  dyeing,  the  customers  rarely 
had  money  with  which  to  pay  their  bills. 
Payments  for  dyeing  were  made  in  the 
form  of  notes,  cheese,  butter,  barrels  of 
soap,  shingles,  nails,  cloth,  mittens,  labor 
and  finally  credit  on  the  books  of  other 
craftsmen  or  storekeepeers  who  were  in 
the  same  plight  as  our  two  dyers. 

The  record  book  shows  that  over  the 
five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  dyeing 
establishment,  the  total  charges  for  all 
the  business  done  was  approximately 
$3,200.00  with  an  average  of  about  $650.00 
per  year.  The  total  cash  payments  over 
this  whole  period  amounted  to  $482.00 
or  less  than  S  100.00  per  year.  The  cus¬ 
tomers,  for  the  most  part,  even  if  they 
were  'paying  in  barter,  did  not  pay  up  for 
two  or  three  years.  Things  were  so  tough 
and  money  so  scarce  that  Beecher  and 
Gil  let  allowed  a  20%  discount  for  "cash 
payment.”  Cash  payment  was  payment  in 
6  months. 

Typical  of  the  large  accounts  in  the 
ledger  is  that  for  Lyman  Slade.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1813,  there  were  entered  the 
following  charges  against  Slade: 

2 y4  yards  of  cloth  dyed  black  at  )0t  a  yard. 

12  yards  of  cloth  dyed  blue  at  lit  per  yard. 

2 Vi  yards  of  cloth  dyed  black  at  lit  a  yard. 

Miscellaneous  yarn  and  cloth  dyed  black  for 

U- 45. 

On  November-14,  1813  — 

6  yards  of  cloth  dyed  with  Camwood  at  20 1 

a  yard. 

1 yt  yards  of  cloth  dyed  black  at  30t  a  yard. 
On  October  30,  1815  — 

24  yards  of  cloth  scoured  for  a  tocal  of  78  (. 

In  November,  1816  — 

Miscellaneous  cloth  dyed  black  amounting  to 

27  yards  for  a  total  of  $11.22. 

The  total  business  that  Slade  did  with 
the  firm  from  1813  to  1817  amounted  to 
$22.56. 


On  the  credit  side  we  find  that  no 
payment  was  made  until  June  20,  1818, 
at  which  time  it  was  handled  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

By  22!/2  pounds  of  veal — $0.94 

Sundries — as  per  Slade’s  own  account  book, 

$8.54 

Note — $6.21 

Cash — $2.00 

2,000  chestnut  shingles — $4.84 
This  was  one  of  the  firm's  best  customers 
and  Slade  did  a  lot  better  in  paying  up 
his  bills  than  most  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why,  after  five 
years,  Beecher  and  Gillet  decided  to  dis¬ 
solve  their  partnership  in  the  dyeing  busi¬ 
ness.  Their  experience  was  not  typical  of 
just  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  dyeing 
in  our  country.  It  is  the  story  of  many 
other  American  dyers  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times. 

REMISS  SPEAKS  FOR  THE 
COUNTRY  DYERS 

Amos  Beecher  and  Justin  Gillet  never 
complained  about  the  problems  of  their 
business  or  about  their  competitors.  At 
least  there  is  no  such  mention  in  the 
records  that  have  come  down  to  us.  How¬ 
ever.  Elijah  Bemis.  a  contemporary  of 
theirs,  was  much  more  vocal,  and  in  1815 
he  published  a  volume  called  the  "Dyers 
Companion”  (l).  Bemis  referred  to  him¬ 
self  as  "an  unlettered  country  dyer.”  His 
book,  however,  is  replete  with  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  practical  dyeing,  which 
could  have  been  of  help  to  our  friends 
in  their  dyeing  establishment.  On  page  89 
of  the  "Dyers  Companion”  Bemis  ex¬ 
pressed  what  may  have  been  the  senti- 
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Figure  3 

Title  poge  of  "The  Dyer'*  Companion" 


ments  of  all  of  the  country  dyers  of  the 
time,  as  follows: 

"OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT 
SITUATION  OF  THE  DYERS  BUSINESS 

Observation  first. 

We  think  ourselves  masters  of  our  business 
before  we  are,  and  undertake  to  uo  that  we 
know  nothing  of.  By  this  our  business  is 
ruined,  our  customers  imposed  upon,  anc  our 
country  impoverished;  this  is  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  of  our  business. 

Observation  second. 

Those  impostors  endure  their  feilow  runc- 
tioners  as  well  as  the  public,  by  discouraging 
manufactories.  Finding  they  tail  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  they  begin  to  encourage  their  cus¬ 
tomers  by  promising  to  do  better,  and  to  work 
very  cheap;  by  th^se  impostor?,  peop.c  are 
deluded  and  their  goods  not  .infrequently 
ruined.  With  the  customer,  who  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  dressing,  cheapness  is  every  :ning.  The 
workman  who  is  a  co.np.ete  master  ut  his 
business  is  often  compelled  to  regulate  his 
prices  of  work  by  the  charges  cr  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  trade;  consequently  the 
work  is  slighted,  or  the  mechanic  canno:  ob¬ 
tain  a  living;  and  the  employer  is  a  loser  in 
the  end,  as  the  goods  ate  badly  finished,  or 
perhaps  entirely  ruined. 

Let  those  who  practice  in  a  business  make 
themselves  masters  of  it;  then  fair  and  just 
prices  may  be  obtained  for  their  labor,  and 
the  employer  will  be  better  satisfied;  and  real 
justice  be  done  him. — Thus  our  man  fac¬ 
tories  would  be  increased;  tne  in:crcsts  o:  the 
employer  and  the  employed  wo-.d  born  be 
enhanced;  they  are  inseparable:  selfi.-hness 
counteracts  its  own  views;  the  miusuce  we 
do  our  country,  we  do  to  ourselves. 

As  a  nation  we  can  never  be  really  inde¬ 
pendent,  until  we  become  our  own  manutac- 
turers  of  articles  of  the  first  r.ecessits  To 
arrive  at  this  desiraDle  point  ougr.:  to  be  our 
constant  endeavour;  and  every  real  patriot 
will  use  his  exertions,  not  only  ir.  word  but 
in  deed,  to  hasten  this  period." 

Surely  many  'Amens’  can  be  said  to 
these  words  today  even  as  they  must 
have  been  said  almost  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 

COLONIAL  DYERS 

During  colonial  times  most  ;  of  the  tex¬ 
tiles  used  by  the  colonists  were  made  of 
yarns  which  were  spun  in  their  home  and 
then  woven  in  the  home  or  by  a  com¬ 
munity  weaver.  In  those  early  times,  not 
much  thought  was  given  to  the  quality  of 
dyeing  since  the  one  necessity  was  for 
sturdy  fabrics  to  keep  the  body  warm  in 
the  harsh  winter  climate.  Among  the  very- 
earliest  of  the  local  industries  established 
in  the  colonies  was  the  process  of  fulling. 
Fulling  mills  were  set  up  in  a  number  of 
the  little  communities  to  be  followed  at 
a  later  date  by  small  dyehouses.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  writer  on  early  American 
chemical  industry  (2),  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  textile  finishing  and  dyeing 
was  John  Cornish  of  Boston,  who  was 
described  as  a  dyer,  comber  and  fuller. 
He  specialized  in  dyeing  wool  and  woolen 
cloth,  using  two  furnaces,  and  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death 
on  March  2,  1695,  contained  the  following 
chemicals  and  dyes: 
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Figure  4 

Silhouette  of  Samuel  Wetherill 


H2  pounds  of  cupcras 
H  pounds  of  gall 
70  pounds  of  redwood 
60  pounds  of  poi.isli 
3  5  pounds  of  madder 
2  3  0  pounds  of  fustic 

For  the  most  part,  those  early  dyers 
who  set  themselves  up  in  the  dyeing  busi¬ 
ness  in  colonial  times  were  professionals 
who  had  come  over  from  England.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  men  is  obtained 
through  the  newspaper  advertisements  of 
their  day.  For  example,  in  1722,  in  the 
Boston  Newsletter,  Samuel  Hall  announced 
that  he  takes  in  linen  cloth  to  make 
buckram  but  that  he  is  also  proficient  in 
calendering  any  silk,”  and  in  "watering, 
dyeing  or  scouring.”  Other  issues  of  the 
Boston  Newsletter  state  that  "a  silk  dyer 
just  come  from  London  wants  'ellaborate 
work,’  such  as  'brocade,  velvet,  satin,  mo¬ 
hair,  damask,  needlework,  silk  and  worsted 
hose'.”  Towards  the  last  part  of  the  18th 
century  professional  dyers  turned  up  in 
mam  oi  the  larger  towns  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  1  he  following  announcement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Norwich  Bucket  for  July 
10,  1775: 


DYER  AND  PATRIOT 

Occasionally  today  persons  can  engage 
successfully  in  the  dyeing  or  wet-process- 
,nK  industry  and  also  have  broader  in- 
t crests.  Some  may  even  leave  an  imprint 
<>n  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
country.  Rarely  can  a  man  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dyer  and  textile  manufacturer  to¬ 
day  without  a  large  background  of  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  Samuel  Wetherill 
did  all  of  these  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Wetherill  started  out  as  a  successful 
master  carpenter  in  Philadelphia.  In  1775 
lie-  became  interested  in  the  United  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  American  manufacturers.  Arguing 
lor  an  independent  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States,  by  way  of  example  he  set 
up  in  his  own  dwelling  house  a  factory 
for  weaving  jeans  and  fustians  and  also 
a  dyehouse  for  dyeing  these  and  other 
coarse  cloths.  The  dyehouse  was  actually 
H't  UP  ‘n  a  two-story  frame  house  at  9 
South  Alley,  which  is  now  Commerce 
Street  in  Philadelphia.  Wetherill  was  ex¬ 
tremely  patriotic  and  on  his  own  account 
furnished  Washington  with  a  large  part 
of  the  fabrics  which  were  needed  for  the 
army  at  Valley  Forge.  Wetherill  was  also 
an  ardent  Quaker,  but  was  disowned  by 
most  of  his  fellow  Quakers  because  of 
bis  support  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

I  he  City  of  Philadelphia,  appreciating  the 
courage  of  this  great  patriot,  actually  fur¬ 
nished  a  new  meeting  home  for  a  separate- 
group  of  Quakers,  who,  along  with  Weth- 
crill,  supported  the  colonies  in  their 
struggle. 

Samuel  Wetherill  was  a  man  of  great 
enterprise  and  imagination.  Needing 
chemicals  and  dyes  for  his  own  dyj" 
house,  and  finding  some  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  them  during  the  War,  he  estab¬ 
lished  an  enterprise  for  preparing  natural 
dyes  and  later  medicinal  drugs.  His  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  work  led  him  and  his  son  to 
the  development  of  a  chemical  industry 
m  Philadelpia.  Wetherill  was  the  first 
manufacturer  of  white  lead  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  other  chemicals.  An  historian,  writ¬ 
ing  about  Wetherill  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  had  this  to  say  about  this  great 
dyer: 
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Figure  5 


Page  of  first  book  on  dyeing  pub- 
lished  in  the  United  States 


He  lived  in  a  time  which  tried  mens  souls, 
and  he  bore  the  trial  with  firmness  and  pa¬ 
tience;  and  manifested  to  the  last  an  unwaver- 
m*  l’;,tru,tie  spirit,  religiously  maintained 
while  his  Valuable  life  was  spared.  He  lived 
to  ite  1  l'c  fruits  of  independence,  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  national  prosperity  and  in  the 
progress  of  freedom,  science,  and  truth”  ()) 

ASA  ELLIS,  APOSTLE  OF  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 


Fbenezcr  Freeman,  from  Boston, 

Blue  -  Dyer 

Informs  the  public  that  he  carries  on  the  business 
of  dyeing  of  Cotton,  Tow,  and  l  inen  a  most 
beautiful  blue  (in  indigo)  with  the  greatest  despatch 
also  takes  in  genteel  Boarders. 

I  las  a  I  landsomc  Chaise  to  let.  Ladies  Gauze  Caps 
I  lys,  I  laudkcrchirfs.  Aprons. 

<  u.  i e.iily  made  m  the  newest  taste  at  his  house 
leading  to  the  Landing,  mostly  opposite  toCapt. 

I  lubbards 


The  name  of  Asa  Ellis,  Jr,  has  been 
mentioned  often  because  of  his  distinc¬ 
tion  in  writing  the  first  book  on  dyeing 
to  be  published  in  this  country.  This 
was  a  little  volume  of  139  pages  entitled, 
I  he  Country  Dyer’s  Assistant”  (4).  In 
lm  book  he  reveals  the  new  revolutionary 
Npiri.  in  America  which  was  showing  up 
not  onl)  in  politics  but  also  in  science  and 
technology. 

Mbs  did  not  believe  that  everything 
from  the  past  had  to  be  accepted  without 
examination.  Furthermore,  he  felt  that 
our  young  country  should  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  In  the  introduction  to  his  book 
He  makes  a  plea  for  the  manufacture  of 
our  own  woolens: 

"In  such  a  country  as  America,  especially 
He  northern  states,  which  abound  in  sheep, 

\v/C  3ft  i"^  Wo0^  **  of  high  importance. 

Were  the  art  suitably  cultivated,  we  should 
not  only,  by  industry  satisfy  our  curiosity 
upon  that  raw  material;  but  prevent  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  needless  importation;  and  of  con- 
sci|uciue  rei.un  our  money  in  our  own  coun- 
'ry.  I  he  art  of  dyeing  is  an  useful  branch  of 
chy mist ry.  Its  influence  on  the  sale  of  all 
stuffs  used  for  furniture,  or  apparrcl,  lias  been 
felt  by  almost  all  Europe,  who  have  been  en- 
r iclied  by  it,  especially  England. 
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"Bui  tew  people,  in  America,  estimate  tlic 
Value  of  manufactured  woollens,  of  heir  own 
country.  We  too  generally  resort,  for  our 
cloths,  to  the  manufactories  of  Europe.” 

Making  a  plea  for  faster  colors  and  better 
work  he  says: 

"With  regard  to  our  own  manufacture  of 
cloth,  women  and  children  commonly  dictate 
the  colours  to  be  imprest  upon  them.  But 
they  frequently  make  an  injudicious  choice; 
the  colour  which  they  dictate  fades;  the  coat 
is  spoiled,  is  thrown  aside,  or  given  to  Jack 
the  garden  boy,  and  poor  little  Tommy  must 
have  a  new  one. 

"True  colours  retain  the  complexion  that 
is  imprest  on  goods.  False  ones,  on  wearing 
and  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  lose 
all  their  original  tints;  and  of  consequence 
the  goods  are  so  much  injured,  as  to  render 
them  unsalable.” 

How  modern  this  would  sound  if  a  few 
of  the  words  were  changed  to  fit  our  lan¬ 
guage  today. 

After  pointing  out  how  the  government 
of  France  had  set  up  regulations  for  im¬ 
proving  the  art  of  dyeing  and  at  the  same 
time  had  made  use  of  chemists  and  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  he  scolds  the  many  empirical 
dyers  and  urges  them  to  make  use  of 
improvements  with  the  words: 

"Too  many  dyers  of  this  country,  have 
precluded  themselves  from  improvement.  Con¬ 
fining  themselves  to  incorrect  recipes,  they 
have  neglected  experiments  and  other  general 
means  of  information.” 

Explaining  the  nature  of  his  work,  he 
says: 

'•A  circumstantial  detail  of  experiments, 
with  their  various  results,  is,  in  this  small 
volume,  presented  to  the  country  dyers.  In 
the  following  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  be 
plain  and  intelligible  to  all  who  can  clean  the 
copper,  or  turn  the  reel. 

"This  publication,  presented  to  the  coun¬ 
try  dyers  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  prac¬ 
tice,  close  study,  fair  trials,  unwearied  pains 
and  expense. 

"The  author  flatters  himself  that,  he  shall 
avoid  the  imputation  of  vanity,  while  he 
entertains  a  confidence  that,  the  following 
instructions,  will  be  of  public  utility,  and  of 
service  to  many  of  his  brethern  in  the  art  of 
dying.” 

Those  country  dyers  who  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  Ellis’  little  book  must  have  prof¬ 
ited  greatly,  for  the  book  bears  out  the 
modest  claims  of  the  author. 

Ellis  gives  details  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  dyehouse  even  though  the  equipment 
used  in  those  days  by  the  country  dyers 
was  quite  meager.  He  points  out  the  need 
for  "steel-yards  and  scales  which  are  true, 
in  order  to  weigh  dyestuffs,  which  ought 
never  to  be  used  without  strict  attention 
to  their  weight." 

His  information  on  dyestuffs  is  ex¬ 
tremely  detailed,  and  Ellis  explains  what 
each  dyestuff  is,  where  it  comes  from,  for 
which  type  of  dyeing  it  best  serves,  and 
particularly  methods  for  testing  the  purity 
and  strength  of  these  dyestuffs. 

The  dyes  used  by  Ellis  were  the  impor¬ 
tant  standard  dyes  of  the  world.  Those 
mentioned  are  indigo,  cochineal,  cam¬ 
wood,  logwood,  barwood,  greenwood, 
brazil-wood,  fustic,  turmeric,  sumach  and 
madder.  In  addition,  Asa  Ellis  did  not 
disdain  using  many  of  the  native  Amer- 


dependent  on  others  for  articles  wlucli  per¬ 
haps  may  abound  in  our  own  country?  Or 
shall  we  without  inquiry,  conclude  tnat 
nature  has  denied  us  these  articles;  being 
partial  in  the  distribution  of  her  favors? — If 
our  government  should  consider  it  worthy 
their  attention,  to  encourage  some  able  c.-c-n- 
ist  to  explore  the  qualities  of  our  fossil', 
woods,  barks,  shrubs,  plants,  roots,  weeds  and 
minerals,  perhaps,  the  advantages,  our  rising 
nation  might  derive,  would  soon  indemnify 
us  for  the  extra  expense.” 

Over  a  hundred  years  had  to  go  by 
before  the  exhortations  of  Asa  Ellis  and 
many  other  voices  were  listened  to  and 
before  American  dyers  became  independ¬ 
ent  of  Europe  for  their  supplies  of  dye¬ 
stuffs  and  chemicals. 

MODERN  DYER  — 1860  STYLE 

By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
colorful  country  dyer,  operating  his  small 
dyeing  establishment,  began  to  disappear. 
His  place  was  taken  by  the  professional 
dyer,  who  was  employed  by  the  large 
commercial  establishments,  which  manu¬ 
factured  and  dyed  textiles  on  an  ever- 
increasing  scale.  These  newer-type  men 
were  confronted  with  many  problems  that 
had  not  been  considered  theretorore. 
Fibers  were  being  blended,  and  this  alone 
posed  an  enormous  problem  because  of 
the  limitations  of  the  dyestuffs  ( because 
of  their  natural  origin).  No  longer  could 
endless  hours  be  spent  in  preparing  dye- 
baths  or  in  handling  small  lots  of  goods 
because  speed,  production  and  low  costs 
were  of  the  essence.  These  problems  re¬ 
quired  quick  thinking,  hard  work,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  dyeing  and  chem¬ 
ical  principles.  In  addition,  a  feeling  for 
the  urgency  of  production  was  needed. 

A  typical  dyer  of  this  "new”  type  was 
Richard  Gibson.  We  pick  him  out  as  an 
example  only  because  he  speaks  for  his 
fellow  dyers  in  his  book.  The  Art  of 
Dyeing  All  Colors  on  Raw  Cottoh  or 
Cotton  Wastes  for  the  Purpose  of  ork- 
ing  with  Raw  VPool”  f5J.  This  book  was 
probably  the  first  published  in  America 
dealing  with  all  of  the  new  problems  of 
high  production  and  the  dyeing  of  fiber 
blends. 

Gibson,  in  the  characteristic  vein  of 
many  modern  dyers,  complains  of  the 
problems  with  which  he  is  confronted, 
the  fact  that  the  public  doesn’t  know  w  hat 
it  really  wants  and  the  dishonesty  of  many 
competitors,  but  nevertheless  he  proceeds 
to  go  to  work  by  giving  full  details  on  how 
to  properly  operate  an  up-to-date  dyehouse 
of  the  day. 

In  the  introduction,  Gibson,  explaining 
his  problem  says: 

"A  treatise  on  this  particular  branch  of 
dyeing  has  long  been  wanted;  but  no  time 
has  appeared  to  call  for  it  so  imperatively  as 
the  present;  when  the  introduction  of  more 
or  less  Cotton  into  almost  all  kinds  of  St  oolen 
Goods,  has  become  everything  but  universal. 

"The  Dyer  in  coloring  for  these  low-priced 
fabrics,  has  got  no  small  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with;  for  the  nominal  price  at  which 


Figure  6 
Richard  Gibson 

ican  barks,  as  for  example,  butternut, 
hemlock,  yellow  oak,  white  oak  bark, 
alder  bark,  birch  and  white  maple. 

The  setting  up  of  a  standing  indigo  vat 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  skill 
even  today.  One  can  imagine  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  making  and  controlling  such  a 
vat  in  the  time  of  Ellis.  Ellis  furnishes 
complete  and  practical  details  for  prepar¬ 
ing  this  vat,  keeping  it  stable  and  dyeing 
woolens  in  the  vat  using  the  natural  re¬ 
ducing  agents  available  in  the  backwoods 
of  this  country. 

In  the  days  of  Ellis  a  dyer  was  more 
than  a  dyer.  He  often  was  concerned  with 
fulling  the  fabrics,  shearing,  napping, 
pressing  and  all  the  usual  finishing  op¬ 
erations.  Ellis  gives  full  practical  details 
for  all  of  these  operations  and  even  lists 
colors  and  dyestuff  combinations  which 
would  withstand  fulling.  The  new  experi¬ 
mental  method  that  was  being  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  in  Europe  had  by  some  unknown 
means  become  the  guiding  philosophy  of 
Ellis.  In  his  little  book,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  strictly  a  practical  guide  for 
the  country  dyer,  he  lays  out  in  detail 
methods  for  running  dyeing  and  finishing 
trials  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Finally,  with  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
principle  of  "Made  in  America,  Asa 
Ellis  devotes  his  last  chapter  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  America  producing  its  own  dye¬ 
stuffs.  With  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness 
he  ends  with: 

"For  a  great  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
employed  in,  dyes,  wc  depend  on  Europe  to 
furnish.  With  Europeans,  it  is  an  important 
object  to  bring  us  their  factories  for  all  the 
cloathing  we  need.  As  we  attempt  an  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  markets,  they  increase  their 
duties  on  dyestuffs  which  we  import.  Not 
one  cask,  of  Cochineal,  can  we  obtain  from 
our  sister  continent,  South-America;  from 
thence  it  must  pop  through  the  hands  of 
Spain  and  England.  From  England  we  re¬ 
ceive  it  at  an  extravagant  price. — Docs  it 
become  an  independent  nation  to  be  thus 
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these  spurious  goods  arc  sold,  necessarily  con- 
!,  hues  him  to  th-  strictest  limits  of  penurious 
economy,  and  prevents  him  from  using  those 
processes  and  mate  ials  which  are  applied  at 
g  eater  expense,  but  with  better  success,  on 
article:  of  a  higher  value. — That  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  can  be  overcome,  is  the  subject  muter 
of  the  succeeding  pages  to  show;  the  object  in 
placing  ther*  before  Dyers  and  manufacturers 
being  to  make  known  and  diffuse  generally 
a  series  of  Operations  in  a  variety  of  Sub¬ 
stances,  which,  by  their  Effectiveness,  Econ 
omy,  and  Expedition,  arc  better  calculated 
than  any  other  processes  I  am  acquainted 
with,  to  supply  the  wants  of  these  low  priced 
fabrics  in  the  article  of  colors.” 

Then,  apparently  becoming  even  more 
angry  as  he  proceeds,  Gibson  says: 

"It  is  scarcely  the  province  of  this  work  to 
1  moralize  on  the  iniquitous  practice  of  mixing 
!  Cotton  with  Wool;  and  with  a  view  of  palm¬ 
ing  this  spurious  fabric  upon  the  public  as 
Woolen  Goods,  yet  justice  compels  us  to  say 
•  that  it  is  a  most  fraudulent  and  foolish  specu¬ 
lation.  Though  begun,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  individual  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and  who  had  no  regard 
cither  to  uprightness  of  character  or  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  common  honesty;  such  is  the  nature 
of  humanity,  that,  very  soon,  numbers  were 
found  to  imitate  and  join  them  in  the  ne¬ 
farious  and  dastardly  business  of  deceiving 
and  cheating  their  unsuspecting  customers; 
until,  as  iniquity  is  similar  to  infectious  dis¬ 
eases — one  or  two  'scabby  sheep  have  affected 
the  whole  flock;’  and  now,  what  was  begun 
in  dishonesty  by  a  few,  is  obliged  to  be  con¬ 


tinued  from  necessity  by  the  many. 

"Although  it  has,  at  the  present  time,  be¬ 
come  almost  an  universal  practice  among 
Woolen  manufacturers  to  adulterate  thei  • 
fabrics  with  Cotton,  yet  the  universality  of 
the  crime  is  no  excuse  for  the  perpetration  of 
it,  or  any  cover  for  its  villainy;  and  however 
it  may  be.  winked  at  on  account  of  its  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  it  stands  before  us  in  char¬ 
acters  of  bold  relief,  as  an  enormous  fraud 
perpetrated  upon  those  with  whom  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  would  be  the  best  policy  for 
us  to  pursue.” 

After  getting  this  off  his  chest  Gibson 
proceeds  to  say: 

“But  in  despite  of  our  moralizing,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  this  moral  disease  running 
on  to  its  final  consummation.  We  will, 
therefore,  proceed  to  our  appointed  task  as  a 
matter  of  neces  ity,  and  endeavor  to  explain 
those  processes  and  principles  which  bring  us 
Dyers  in  as  co-partners  in  this  grand  sw-indling 
concern.” 

Gibson  then  proceeds,  in  a  large  volume 
of  over  408  pages,  to  give  very  specific 
details  for  carrying  on  the  dyeing  that 
the  manufacturer  wants  but  with  which 
he  disagrees.  The  recommendations  that 
Gibson  gives  for  building  a  dyehouse 
could  well  echo  the  sentiments  of  dyers 
throughout  the  world  even  today.  He 
says: 

"The  situation  and  construction  of  a  Dye- 
house  is  of  far  more  importance  than  most 
persons  imagine,  both  in  respect  to  economy 


and  the  production  of  good  colors.  Ninetv- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  these  /jog-s/yrs 
going  by  the  name  of  Dychouses,  are  no  more 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  coloring  thin 
they  arc  for  jeweler's  shops;  and  in  winter, 
especially,  are  not  fit  for  either  man  or  beast 
to  be  exposed  in.  It  is  not  one  of  these  dens 
that  I  am  goin  gto  portray  before  you.  but 
a  place  that  shall  be  adapted  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.” 

Gibson  makes  a  plea  for  light,  ventila¬ 
tion,  plenty  of  room,  continuous  flow  of 
goods  and  all  of  the  requirements  that 
would  seem  to  fit  the  year  195A  Surely 
any  textile  plant  of  Gibson's  day  would 
have  met  with  real  success  in  their  dye¬ 
ing  if  they  had  a  dyer  who  would  carry 
on  Gibson’s  advice  with  at  least  a  portion 
of  his  toughness  —  a  characteristic  which 
was  certainly  needed  by  the  dyer  of  100 
years  ago. 
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WILDER 


In  the  year  1878,  a  history  of  the  Wilder  family  was  completed 
and  printed  by  Rev.  Moses  H.  Wilder.  He  was  not  any  too  well  off 
financially  to  carry  on  this  work  and  his  years  were  over  “four-score.” 
at  times  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  suffering.  Yet  he  finished  his  book 
with  the  triumphant  cry,  “waiting  joyfully  for  the  call  to  come  up 
higher.” 

In  October,  1831  Rev.  Moses  H.  Wilder  was  licensed  by  Salem 
Presbytery  (Ind.)  to  preach;  in  1835  he  was  ordained  to  the  full  work 
of  the  ministry  at  Tamworth,  N.  H.  and  in  1839,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Rev.  Lyman  H.  Beecher,  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  church  at  Batavia, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Emily  Wilder,  Librarian  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  copy  of  this  history.  A  number  of  years  ago,  she 
copied  parts  of  it  for  the  compiler  of  these  notes.  It  is  then  through 
her  kindness  that  we  have  been  able  to  connect  the  Rhode  Island  Wild¬ 
ers  with  this  history  which  takes  back  to  Nicholas  Wilder  of  England  in 
1485. 


FRONTISPIECE 

The  frontispiece  in  this  “Book  of  the  Wilders”  is  a  picture  of 
Sulham  House  and  Church  (England)  1560.  This  is  the  inheritance 
given  to  Nicholas  Wilder  in  April,  1497  by  Henry  VII. 

John  Wilder,  D.D.,  rector  of  the  parish  for  40  years,  with  his  wife, 
is  shown  in  the  picture.  Rev.  Moses  H.  Wilder  secured  the  picture  of 
this  ancestral  home  from  Frederic  Wilder,  Esq.,  of  Purley  Hall,  Eng¬ 
land. 


TITLE  PAGE 

The  title  page  states  that  an  edition  of  500  was  printed,  price 
$3.15  by  Edw.  O.  Jenkins,  20  North  Williams  St.,  New  York,  for  Rev. 
Moses  H.  W’ilder,  No.  4  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  1878. 

COAT  OF  ARMS 

The  motto  of  the  Coat  of  Arms  is  “Virtuti  Moenia  Cedant,”  fort¬ 
resses  yield  to  valor. 


NAME  OF  WILDER 

Quoting  from  this  history,  “In  1638,  there  were  in  the  colony  of 
Massachussetts  Bay  five  persons  of  the  name  of  Wilder.  There  were 
the  mother  (Martha),  two  sons  (Thomas  and  Edward)  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  (Elizabeth  and  Mary).  In  240  years  they  are  numbered  by  thou¬ 
sands.  As  Wilder  is  a  German  name  and  quite  common  in  parts  of 
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Germany  at  the  present  time,  it  would  indicate  that  Nicholas  Wilder, 
our  first  ancestor  in  England,  came  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond  from 
France  and  landed  at  Milford  Haven.  A  distinguished  General  of  our 
army,  soon  after  the  Mar  of  the  Rebellion,  was  passing  from  Austria 
through  Bohemia  where  he  found  a  Wilder  village  and  was  entertained 
at  the  Wilder  House.” 

In  this  country,  Farmer  notes  the  greatness  of  the  name  Wilder, 
1834,  two  being  at  Harvard,  two  at  \ale  and  four  at  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  Colleges. 

In  the  history  of  Eton  College,  England,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Restoration  of  the  Hall  cost  £20,000  of  which  Rev.  John  Wilder,  Fel¬ 
low,  in  1858  contributed  £5,000  and  stained  glass  for  14  windows.  A 
*  brsss  tablet  in  Eton  College  Chapel  commemorates  his  services. 

SULHAM  HOUSE  AND  CHURCH,  SHIPLAKE  HOUSE  AND 

PURLEY  HALL 

“On  the  15th  of  April,  1497,  being  the  12th  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII,  he  gave  to  his  friend,  Nicholas  Wilder,  as  a  token  of  his  favor  a 
landed  estate  and  a  Coat  of  Arms.  Sulham  has  ever  been  in  possession 
of  the  Wilder  family.  Its  members  worshipped  in  Sulham  Church,  four 
of  the  line  having  been  rectors  of  the  parish.  Around  the  Church  lie 
successive  inheritors  of  the  estate.  John,  grandson  of  Nicholas  and 
grandfather  of  our  first  American  ancestor,  married  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Keats.  Esq.  who  built  the  Sulham  House.  From 
a  number  of  English  works  we  gather  that  from  the  son  of  Nicholas 
Wilder  until  1777,  Shiplake  was  the  family  residence.  It  is  where  the 
children  were  born,  but  not  a  part  of  the  entailed  estate.  In  1777. 
Henry  Wilder,  L.L.D.,  heir  of  Sulham  estate  and  rector  of  Sulham  par¬ 
ish,  sold  Shiplake  House  to  the  Phillimores  and  bought  the  palatial  res¬ 
idence  of  Purley  Hall,  about  two  miles  northerly  from  Sulham  and  six 
westerly  from  Reading,  Burks  Co.  Shiplake  House  is  on  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Thames,  three  miles  from  Henley,  Oxon.” 

Again  quoting  from  the  “Book  of  the  Wilders,”  the  underscoring 
and  Roman  numerals  being  mine  (M.  R.  T.)  in  order  to  trace  our  line 
of  the  family  easier. 

“The  first  Wilder  known  in  History  was  Nicholas,  a  military  chief¬ 
tain  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth, 
1485.  On  April  15,  1497,  he  was  given  a  landed  estate  and  Coat  of 
Arms. 

Nicholas  (I)  had  one  son  John  who  married  Agnes _ . 

JOHN  (II)  and  Agnes  had  two  children,  John  and  Agnes. 

John  (III)  married  Alice  Keats,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  Keats,  Esq.  They  had  four  sons  and  three 
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daughters,  John,  Nicholas,  William,  Thomas ,  Eleanor, 
Joan  and  Alice.  The  Will  of  John  (III)  made  in  Oct. 
1588,  gave  the  entailed  estate  to  Thomas  and  provided 
for  the  rest  of  the  children. 

Thomas  (IV)  was  born  and  died  at  Shiplake  House.  His 

wife’s  name  wTas  Martha  - -  His  death  occurred 

in  1634.  The  eldest  son,  John  of  Nunhide,  inherited 
the  estate.  John’s  death  was  in  1688.  The  other 
children  of  Thomas  and  Martha  were  Thomas,  Elizabeth, 
Edward  and  Mary.  The  family  were  probably  of  the 
Puritan  faith  and  the  children,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  came  to  America  soon  after  their  father’s  death 
and  were  followed  in  1638  by  the  widow  Martha  and 
daughter  Mary  who  came  in  the  ship,  Confidence,  sailing 
from  Southhampton.  They  landed  at  Hingham,  Mass, 
where  the  other  children  already  were.  It  was  the  time 
of  religious  persecution  and  the  i-eligious  character  of 
the  emigrant  Wilders  shows  very  clearly  that  they  were 
of  the  persecuted  class.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Martha  sent  her  children, 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  and  Edward  with  friends  to  the  new 
colonies,  while  she  disposed  of  her  effects  and  after  a 
short  time  was  able  to  follow  them. 

Thomas  (V)  settled  in  Charlestown,  was  received  into  the 

church  and  married  Anna  - in  1640.  He  was 

made  a  freeman  in  1651.  It  is  probably  not  generally 
known  that,  at  that  time,  none  but  members  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  and  those  who  were  21  years  old  could  take 
the  freeman’s  oath  and  exercise  the  privileges  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  In  July,  1654  Thomas  (V)  Wilder  moved  with  his 
family  to  Nashawena,  the  settlement  which  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
town  and  selectman  from  1660  till  his  death  in  1667. 
The  children  of  Thomas  (V)  and  Anna  were  Mary, 
Thovias,  John,  Elizabeth  and  Nathaniel.” 

i 

A  recent  letter  from  J.  C.  L.  Clark,  Town  Clerk  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass.,  himself  a  local  historian  of  great  repute, 
says  the)  Wilders  were  the  most  numerous  family  there 
for  some  200  years  and  the  same  Christian  names  were 
often  repeated.  There  were  at  least  three  Asaph  Wilders 
and  several  by  the  name  of  James  and  Joseph. 

In  the  fall  of  1926,  M.  R.  T.  visited  the  old  “Common 
Burying  Ground”  of  Lancaster.  ^History  tells  “When  in 
1706,  after  long  debate,  the  third  meeting  house  was  built. 
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far  from  the  old  site,  upon  the  East  side  of  the  river,  a 
suitable  lot  of  land  across  the  highway  near  it  was  given 
to  the  town  for  burials  by  Capt.  Thomas  Wilder,  second 
of  the  name.”  This  is  the  old  “Common  Burying  Ground.” 
In  it,  a  modern  stone  to  the  memory  of  our  first  American 
ancestor  reads;  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Wilder 
from  Lancaster  in  England,  who  first  settled  in  Hingham 
in  1641  and  came  to  this  town  July  1,  1659  and  died  Oct. 
23,  1667,  leaving  three  sons,  viz.;  Thomas,  John  and 
Nathaniel  from  v/hom  are  derived  all  of  the  name  of 
Wilder  in  this  town  and  vicinity.” 

Where  this  Thomas  (V)  Wilder  was  buried,  we  do  not 

know. 

The  oldest  grave  in  the  enclosure,  the  date  of  which  is 
known,  is  of  the  donor,  son  of  Thomas  (\  ). 

“Here  Lyes  Buried  ye  Body  of  Capt.  Thomas  Wilder  who 
died  Aug.  ye  7th  1716,  about  ye  70th  year  of  his  age.” 
(Great  grandfather  of  my  great  grandfather.  M.  R.  T.) 

Near  it  is  a  stone  with  this  inscription;  “Here  lies  buried 
ye  body  of  Col.  James  Wilder  Esqr.  who  departed  this 
life  May  ye  13th  A.  D.  1739  &  in  ye  59th  year  of  his  age.” 
(Son  of  Capt.  Thomas  Wilder.) 

Another  stone  reads;  “In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Wilder,  Relict  of  Col.  James  Wilder  Esqr.  who  deceas'd 
on  ye  18th  day  of  Sept.  A.  Dom.  1761.  Aetatis,  80. 

There  are  also  stones  to  two  Josiah  Wilders,  broth¬ 
ers,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  other  at  the  age 
of  45.  (They  were  brothers  of  my  great  grandfather. 
M.  R.  T.) 

The  “Old  Settlers  Burying  Ground”  and  another  in  N. 
Lancaster  could  not  be  visited  by  the  writer  on  account 
of  approaching  darkness. 


Again  we  quote  from  the  Book  of  the  Wilders,  resuming 
the  history  where  it  was  left  off  to  tell  about  the  Wilders 
in  Lancaster,  Mass,  and  the  last  resting  place  of  some  of 

them. 

Thomas  (VI)  Wilder  married  June  20,  1668  Mary  Hough¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  and  Jane  Houghton  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass. 

Sir  Ralph  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Houghton, 
b.  1570,  d.  1630,  of  Houghton  Tower,  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land  and  descended  from  Roger  DeBusli,  follower  of 
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William  the  Conqueror,  1066. 

The  children  of  Thomas  (VI)  and  Mary  (Hough¬ 
ton)  Wilder  were  five,  namely;  James  b.  1680,  m. 
Abigail  Gardner;  Joseph,  b.  July  5,  1683,  m.  Lucy 
Gardner;  Sarah  b.  1685;  Elizabeth  b.  1689;  Mary  b. 
1691. 

James  (VII)  m.  Abigail  Gardner  and  had  three  children, 
namely;  James,  b.  1711,  m.  Martha  Broughton,  Gard¬ 
ner  and  Elizabeth.  (J.  C.  L.  Clark  thinks  Asaph 
Wilder  b.  Mar.  29,  1724,  m.  Zipporah  Wheeler,  d. 
July  8,  1747  was  also  a  son  of  James  and  Abigail 
Wilder.) 

JAMES  (VIII)  bap.  Apr.  30,  1710  m.  (by  Joseph  Wilder  Esq.) 
Martha  Broughton  Dec.  24,  1734.  Martha  Brough¬ 
ton  was  the  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Martha  (Prescott) 
Wheeler.  The  latter’s  grandfather,  John  Prescott,  Sr. 
was  virtually  the  founder  of  Lancaster,  Mass.  Mar¬ 
tha  (Wheeler)  married  first  Edward  Broughton, 
second  James  Wilder.  There  Were  seven  children 
born  to  James  and  Martha  (Wheeler)  (Broughton) 
Wilder:  Josiah  b.  Oct.  19,  1735,  d.  Apr.  4,  1736; 
Martha  b.  Feb.  23,  1737;  Abigail  b.  June  22,  1739; 
James  b.  June  22,  1741;  Josiah  b.  May  2/,  1/44,  d. 
1788,  m.  Mary  Flagg;  Asaph  b.  July  20,  1749;  Susan¬ 
nah  b.  Apr.  23,  1751. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  the  line  of  Thomas  (V)  has 
been  traced,  because  all  for  whom  this  is  written  are 
descended  from  him.  Below,  a  few  lines  are  given  to 
Mary  Wilder  who  married  Francis  Le  Barran.  Jane  Austin 
in  “A  Nameless  Nobleman”  vividly  tells  the  story.  Mary 
Wilder  was  the  daughter  of  Edward,  a  brother  of  Thomas 
(V)  Edward  married  Elizabeth  Eames  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children  of  whom  Mary  was  next 
to  the  youngest.  After  Francis  Le  Barran’s  death,  Mary 
married  Return  Wait.  Visitors  to  Plymouth,  Mass,  maj 
find  the  grave  of  Francis  Le  Barran  and  the  quaint  stone 
that  notes  his  death  ;in  1704,  in  the  old  cemetery  on  Burial 
Hill.  Mary  (Wilder)  (Le  Barran)  Wait’s  grave  is  near. 
Her  father,  Edward  Wilder,  remained  in  Hingham  until 
after  the  mother’s  death  in  1652.  There  are  still  people 
by  the  name  of  Wilder  in  Hingham  and  the  house  is  point¬ 
ed  out  where  Mary  (Wilder)  Le  Barran  once  lived.  After 
leaving  Hingham,  Edward  settled  in  Marshfield. 
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From  Vol.  II  of  Rhode  Island  Genealogy — Biography 
we  get  the  following  sketch  of: 

Asaph  (IX)  Wilder.  ; 

“The  first  record  we  have  of  the  Wilder  family  in  R.  I. 
is  the  marriage  (Scituate  Town  record)  of  Asaph  Wil¬ 
der  of  Killingly,  Conn,  to  Olive,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Rhodes)  Wilkinson  of  Scituate. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  Mar.  29,  1778  by  Elder 
John  Wescott.  Asaph  Wilder  was  born  Aug.  20,  1750. 
(Lancaster,  Mass.  Town  record  gives  the  date  of  his 
birth  July  20,  1749  and  his  baptism  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Harrington  on  July  23,  1749.  M.  R.  T.)  He  died  May 
10,  1799  and  his  wife,  Olive,  April  28,  1807.  She  was 
a  descendant  in  the  5th  generation  from  Lawrance  Wil¬ 
kinson.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Zacariah 
Rhodes,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.” 

The  reader  will  note  that  Asaph  Wilder  gave  his  resi¬ 
dence  as  Killingly,  Conn,  when  he  married  Olive  Wilkin¬ 
son.  So,  in  an  effort  to  trace  his  parentage,  an  appeal  was 
made  by  the  writer  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Killingly  for  in¬ 
formation.  His  name  could  not  be  found  in  Births,  Mar¬ 
riages  or  Deaths.  But  in  the  Land  Records,  his  name  oc¬ 
curred  in  Deeds.  In  the  first  one  on  record,  he  gave  his 
residence  as  Lancaster,  Mass.;  in  a  later  deed,  Killingly, 
Conn.;  still  later  Glocester,  R.  I. 

On  Nov.  23,  1772  a  deed  was  given  by  James  Larned  to 
William  Dunsmoor  &  James  Wilder,  both  of  Lancaster 
County,  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  James  Wilder  was 
doubtless  the  father  of  Asaph. 

The  first  deed  on  record  in  Killingly  containing  the  name 
of  Wilder  is  dated  Mar.  9,  1720.  It  was  given  by  Thomas 
Gardner  (Joiner)  and  wife;  John  Seuer  (Cordwinder) 
and  wife;  Ebenezer  Sargent  (Taner)  and  wife;  James 
Wilder  (Carpenter)  and  Abigail  Wilder  his  wife  to  “our 
beloved  brother,  Joseph  W  ilder  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 

In  this  way,  Asaph  Wilder  of  R.  I.  was  traced  to  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass.  The  Town  Clerk  of  Killingly  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Asaph  Wilder  was  a  soldier  in  the 
revolution  and  that  he  was  commissioned  as  Cornet  of 
Horse  Cavalry  and  also  Lieutenant  of  Horse  Cavalry  by 
the  Conn.  Legislature  in  1776.  In  the  “Connecticut  Mili¬ 
tary  Records”  his  name  may  be  found  on  pages  27  and 
478;  first  as  having  marched  from  the  town  of  Woodstock 
with  the  men  who  responded  to  the  “Lexington  Alarm” 
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for  the  relief  of  Boston  in  April,  1775.  He  is  listed  as 
Quartermaster”  and  was  in  service  ten  days.  Then  un¬ 
der  Captain  Amasa  Keys,  whose  company  marched  Sept. 
8  and  was  discharged  Nov.  2,  he  is  listed  as  “Cornet.” 


So  far  as  our  line  of  the  Wilder  family  is  concerned, 
the  history  by  Rev.  Moses  H.  Wilder  stops  with  the  bii*th 
of  Asaph  Wilder.  From  a  book  called  “Wilkinson  Mem¬ 
oirs,”  compiled  by  Rev.  Israel  Wilkinson,  we  get  the  con¬ 
tinuing  history,  about  the  same  being  in  “Rhode  Island 
Genealogy — Biography.” 

Olive  Wilkinson  married 

Asaph  (IX)  Wilder  Mar.  29,  1778.  He  was  a  farmer. 
They  had  8  children,  viz.; 

(1)  William  Rhodes,  b.  1779,  m.  Eliza  Maybury,  re¬ 
sided  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  went  to  Havana,  Cuba  on 
business  and  d.  there  May  16,  1810;  was  brought 
home  ancT  buried  in  Scituate. 

(2)  Benjamin  Wilkinson,  b.  1781,  was  never  married. 
Died  Dec.  4,  1800  and  is  buried  in  the  family  bury¬ 
ing  ground  of  Joseph  Wilkinson  in  Scituate. 

(3)  Stephen,  m.  Betsy  Harris,  moved  to  Ohio,  near 
Cincinnati;  is  a  very  wealthy  and  enterprising  man. 

(4)  James,  m.  Susan  Wilmarth,  moved  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ohio. 

(5)  Asaph ,  m.  Polly  Mowry,  lives  in  Glocester,  R.  I. 

(6)  Sarah,  m.  Philip  Mowry,  lived  in  Scituate,  R.  I., 
d.  1836. 

(7)  Olive,  m.  Jeremiah  Boss,  lived  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

(8)  Nancy,  m.  a  Wilmarth.  (There  is  doubt  that 
there  was  a  Nancy  in  this  family.  She  is  not  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Will  of  Olive  (Wilkinson)  Wilder.) 

The  following  is  taken  mainly  from  “Rhode  Island 
Genealogy — Biography.” 

Asaph  (X)  Wilder  received  the  title  of  Captain  in  the  local 
militia.  He  was  a  farmer  and  resided  in  Glocester  and 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  the  community.  He  married 
Mary  or  Polly  Mowry,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Sarah 
Mowry.  They  had  seven  children. 

(1)  Maria  Frances,  b.  1816  d.  1899,  m.  Henry  Harris 
Hopkins  (b.  1812 — d.  1892),  a  farmer  of  Foster,  R.  I., 
in  1839.  They  had  three  children,  Wilson  Allen  (b. 
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1844 — d.  1910),  Elmer  Berkley  (b.  1846 — d.  1918) 
and  Alberton  Francis  (b.  1848 — d.  1925).  In  1856, 
they  sold  their  farm  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  and  removed  to 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

(2)  John,  b.  1818 — d.  1906  m.  first,  Eliza  Westcott  of 
Scituate.  She  died  in  4  or  5  years  leaving  two  sons 
William  Rhodes  (b.  1843 — d.  1923)  and  J.  Frank, 
parried,  second,  Mrs.  Laura  Hunt  who  bore  him  three 
children,  Oliver  A.,  Harriet  H.  and  Asaph. 

Married,  third,  Mrs.  Philema  Remington. 

He  was  a  teacher,  farmer  and  carpenter.  In  1855,  he 
sold  out  in  R.  I.  and  went  to  Rock  Island,  Ill.;  later  to 
Denver,  Colorado  where  he  d.  Jan.  2,  1906.  Buried 
in  Fairmount  Cemetery. 

(3)  Abel  Mowry,  b.  1820 — d.  1912,  m.  Sarah  A.  Starr 
(b.  1822 — d.  1910)  in  1849.  Two  children,  Warren 
H.  and  Mary  Rose. 

He  was  a  teacher  and  a  mechanic  in  his  younger  life. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  purchased  and  lived 
in  the  home  of  his  childhood  in  Glocester  which  had 
been  consecutively  occupied  by  his  great  grandfather 
(Benjamin  Wilkinson),  his  grandfather  ( Asaph  (IX) 
Wilder)  and  his  father  (Asaph  (X)  Wilder).  In  1861, 
he  sold  his  farm,  then  154  acres,  lived  in  Scituate  four 
years  and  in  1865  removed  to  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

(4)  Adah  Mowry,  b.  1824 — d.  1861,  m.  William  O. 
Cooke;  had  two  children;  Frank  T.  d.  in  infancy, 
Byron  S.  (b.  1851 — d.  1916).  She  lived  and  died  in 
Providence.  Her  husband  was  a  lumber  merchant. 

(5)  William,  b.  1822— d.  1839. 

(6)  Asaph,  b.  1827 — d.  1904,  m.  Nancy  Angell;  had 
five  children,  Nellie  M..  Edwin  and  Florence,  also  two 
children  that  died  in  early  life.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Asaph  (X)  and  Mary  (Mowry)  Wilder  and  the 
third  in  succession  bearing  the  name  Asaph  Wilder. 
He  lived  in  Providence  and  was  a  dealer  in  real  estate 
and  lumber. 

(7)  Harriet  Hieatt,  b.  1837 — d.  1841. 

“A  bit  of  family  History”  was  written  by  Mrs.  Maria 
(Wilder)  Hopkins  as  follow's: 

“Stephen  Wilder  (son  of  Asaph  and  Olive  Wilder)  was 
a  trader.  In  his  young  days,  he  was  a  merchant  and  next 
joined  a  company  in  fitting  up  and  lading  a  vessel  for  the 
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southern  trade,  Savannah,  Georgia  and  Havana,  Cuba.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  years  he  changed  from  this  and  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship,  in  about  1820,  with  Jesse  Tourtellott,  a  gentleman  of 
French  descent,  from  Scituate,  R.  I.,  went  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  commenced  the  packing  of  beef  and  pork  for  the 
Eastern  markets.  He  had  a  commission  house  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Gideon  Thornton,  agent.  In  those  days,  all  com¬ 
merce  from  Cincinnati  was  carried  on  by  the  rivers.  Their 
merchandise  was  taken  by  river  to  New  Orleans  and  thence 
on  the  Atlantic  to  Providence. 

“Stephen  Wilder  was  married  between  1825  and  1830  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harris  and  lived  on  Price  Hill,  Cincinnati. 
They  had  nine  children.  He  died  in  his  85th  year,  I  think. 

“James,  the  fourth  son  of  Asaph  and  Olive  (Wilkinson) 
Wilder,  was  man  of  good  executive  ability,  filled  several 
positions  of  public  trust  and  carried  on  a  dyeing  establish¬ 
ment  at  Chepachet,  R.  I.  He  married  Miss  Susan  Wil- 
marth,  a  young  lady  of  that  village  and  resided  there  some 
18  or  20  years.  They  had  six  children;  Olive,  Harriet, 
Asaph,  Elizabeth,  Benjamin  and  William.  About  1831  or 
1832,  he  sold  his  effects  and  went  to  Montgomery,  Ohio 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  and  his  wife  lived 
to  nearly  or  quite  80  years.  His  sons  settled  in  California 
about  1851. 

“Asaph,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Asaph  and  Olive 
(Wilkinson)  Wilder,  while  taking  a  course  for  the  practice 
of  medicine,  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  which  final¬ 
ly  became  chronic.  He  then  left  the  medical  pursuit  and 
took  the  mercantile  business  at  Natick  Village,  near  the  sea 
coast  in  R.  I.  In  the  spring  of  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  he 
married  Mary  Mowry,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Sarah  Mowry 
of  Scituate,  R.  I.  (formerly  of  Smithfield)  and  bought  out 
the  heirs  of  his  parents’  estate,  the  homestead  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  “Inman  tract”  of  several  hundred  acres,  purchased  by 
his  grandfather,  Captain  Benjamin  Wilkinson.  Upon  this 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  farming.  He  and  his  wife 
died  in  the  winter  of  1850  and  1851,  his  age  63,  hers  53.” 
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BANKS  IN  CHEPACHET,  R.  I. 

Bayles’  History  of  Providence  County,  Vol.  II,  tells  of  the 
failure  of  the  Farmers’  Exchange  Bank  in  1809.  A  well 
known  trader  (Andrew  Dexter)  who  lived  in  Boston,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  this  Bank  million  dollars,  giving  his  note 
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without  an  indorser,  payable  at  the  end  of  8  years  with  two 
percent  interest. 

In  1818,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  “Franklin  Bank,” 
capital  $50,000.  President,  Jesse  Tourtellott,  Cashier, 
Cyril  Cook.  Amongst  the  names  of  the  13  directors  are 
Joseph  Wilmarth  and  Asaph  Wilder,  Jr. 
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WILKINSON 


From  “Wilkinson  Memoirs”  compiled  by  Rev.  Israel 
Wilkinson  and  copied  by  Mrs.  Olive  Hieatt  Matson. 

“The  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Wilkinson  is  very  great; 
going  back  nearly  a  thousand  years,  to  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  A  Doctor  Wilkinson  of  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  president  of  a  Medical  College,  has  the  genealogy  for 
nearly  nine  hundred  years;  and  we  are  able  to  trace  an  un¬ 
broken  descent  of  our  own  lineage  from  the  beginning  of  A. 
D.  1500. 

“ Laurence  Wilkinson,  our  paternal  ancestor  and  the  first 
of  our  kind  in  America,  was  the  son  of  William  Wilkinson 
and  Mary  (Conyers)  his  wife,  sister  of  Sir  John  Conyers, 
Baronet,  and  grandson  of  Laurence  Wilkinson  of  Harperly 
House,  Lanchester,  county  of  Durham,  England.  Nothing 
or  but  little  is  known  of  his  youth.  At  a  later  period,  we 
find  .him  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Army,  fighting  for  the 
crown  and  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  tottering  throne  of 
his  sovereign,  King  Charles  I  against  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell.  He  was,  however,  taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of 
Newcastle  and  his  estate  sequestered  by  order  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Register’s  office  in 
Durham.  ‘Sequestration  in  Durham,  1645-47,  Laurence 
Wilkinson  of  Lancaster,  officer  in  arms,  went  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.’  With  the  permission  of  Lord  Fairfax  he  left  his 
fatherland,  never  to  return.  On  his  arrival  at  Providence 
he  was  immediately  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  in¬ 
fant  colony  and  lands  granted  him.  The  first  mention  of 
his  name,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  that  found  in  the 
‘First  Book  of  Records,’  page  87,  or  the  ‘Second  Old 
Book’  with  brass  clasps,  pages  30  to  31,  where  he  with  a 
number  of  others  appended  his  name  to  the  original  civil 
compact  of  the  founders  and  early  settlers  of  the  colony 
established  by  Roger  Williams  dated  as  follows;  ‘The  19th 
day  of  the  11th  month,  1645.’ 

“He  participated  in  the  Indian  Wars.  His  death  occurred 
in  1692,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Roger  Williams  and 
he  lived  in  the  colony  as  long  as  the  latter.  His  last  resting 
place  is  unknown;  probably  on  his  own  land  which  is  now 
known  as  the  ‘Old  Dexter  Place’  in  Providence.  Laurence 
Wilkinson  married  Susannah  Smith,  only  daughter  probab¬ 
ly  of  Christopher  Smith,  whose  name  has  been  perpetuated 
in  Providence  by  ‘Smith’s  Hill.’ 

“ Samuel  Wilkinson  was  the  eldest  son  of  Laurence;  the 
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date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  the  place ;  but  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  born  in  England.  Samuel  married 
Plain  Wickenden,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Wicken- 
den.  Samuel  died  Aug.  27,  1727. 

“ Joseph  Wilkinson,  4th  son  and  4th  child  of  Samuel,  was 
born  Jan.  22,  1682-3,  died  April  24,  1740.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Scituate;  probably  settled  there  about 
1700,  when  less  than  21  years  of  age.  He  married  Martha 
Pray.  They  had  15  children.  He  died  in  the  58th  year  of 
his  age.  His  widow  survived  him  46  years  and  died  in 
1786,  aged  97  years. 

“Benjamin,  4th  child  and  2nd  son  of  Joseph,  was  born  in 
Scituate,  Oct.  9th,  1713 — d.  Oct.  —  1803.  He  married,  in 
1740,  Mary  Rhodes.  He  was  elected,  July  1,  1742,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  ‘Trained  Band’  of  Scituate  and  afterwards 
became  Captain;  he  became  owner  and  occupant  of  his 
father’s  old  homestead,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  with 
his  father,  in  what  is  now  the  Harris  field.  He  had  nine 
children  as  follows: 

Mary  b.  1741— d.  1807;  Lydia  b.  1743— d.  1798;  Samuel 
b.  1745 — d.  1766;  Rebecca  b.  1747 — d.  1821;  Rhodes  b. 
1750— d.  1825;  John  b.  1753— d.  1836;  Esther  b.  1755— 
d.  1793.  Olive,  b.  Mar.  3,  1758— d.  May  10,  1807;  William  b. 
1760— d.  1852. 

“Olive,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wilkinson,  married  Asaph 
Wilder  of  Glocester,  R.  I.”  (Scituate  Town  Records  give 
his  residence  as  Killingly,  Conn,  when  he  married  Olive 
Wilkinson.) 

Of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Wilkinson  (Martha  Pray  who  was 
Olive  Wilkinson’s  grandmother)  the  following  anecdotes 
are  recorded. 

“On  one  occasion,  in  mid-winter,  a  daughter  was  lying 
sick,  not  expected  to  live.  The  snow  was  very  deep; 
teams  could  not  go.  The  mother  equipped  herself  with 
snow-shoes  and  walked  twelve  miles,  over  the  deep  snow, 
to  see  the  invalid  and  to  care  for  her. 

“On  another  occasion,  while  her  husband  was  two  miles 
away  at  work,  she  heard  a  noise  in  a  sweet  apple  tree  near 
the  house.  It  was  rare,  choice  fruit  and  highly  prized  by 
all  the  family.  Upon  looking  out,  she  espied  a  large  black 
bear  up  in  the  tree  shaking  off  the  apples  and  Martha 
thought  Bruin  was  getting  more  than  his  share.  Her  ire 
arose  and  she  determined  to  protect  her  property,  at  what¬ 
ever  hazard.  She  seized  the  gun,  which  w'as  loaded  for 
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such  occasions,  went  out  and  fired.  The  explosion  and 
springing  of  the  gun  alarmed  her;  she  let  it  fall,  ran  into  the 
house  and  bolted  the  door.  When  her  husband  came  home 
from  work,  Bruin  was  stark  dead  and  they  had  bear  meat 
for  some  time. 

“So  common  were  bears  at  that  time,  that  log  folds  were 
built  to  protect  jsheep  from  their  predatoi-y  incursions. 
Joseph  built  his  near  the  house  and  when  the  prowlers,  in 
quest  of  mutton,  were  heard  rolling  the  logs,  the  old  gun 
would  awake  midnight  echoes  among  the  hills  of  Scituate. 

“Frequent  collisions  with  Indians  occurred.  Personally, 
Joseph  was  on  good  terms  with  the  red  men;  they  rendez¬ 
voused  near  his  dwelling.  On  one  occasion  they  held  a 
pow-w'ow  and  dance  on  his  premises.  They  consumed  every¬ 
thing  they  could  find  and  left  without  so  much  as  thanking 
the  proprietor  for  their  entertainment.  Sometime  after¬ 
wards  they  called  and  left  some  very  fine  venison.” 

From  a  Providence  Newspaper  of  recent  (1926)  date  is 
taken  the  following  article  about  the 

Cemetery  on  Old  Wilkinson  Farm 
Resting  place  of  Dr.  JohnWilkinson,  Revolutionary  Sur¬ 
geon.  Indian  servants’  graves  found  in  North  Scituate. 

A  private  burial  ground  containing  the  graves  of  100  or 
more  Indian  servants  has  been  located  by  the  State  Board 
of  Soldiers’  Relief  Committee,  which  is  conducting  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  neglected  and  unmarked  graves  of  veterans 
in  this  state. 

The  cemetery,  which  is  probably  the  only  one  if  its  kind 
in  Rhode  Island,  is  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  “old 
Wilkinson  farm”  situated  on  the  abandoned  Hartford  Pike 
in  North  Scituate. 

In  it  also  is  the  grave  of  Dr.  John  Wilkinson,  a  surgeon  in 
General  Washington’s  army,  who  gave  practically  his  en¬ 
tire  wealth  for  the  purchase  of  medical  supplies  for  the 
Revolutionary  cause. 

The  burial  ground  is  one  of  many  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  state  on  old  farms  and  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
the  wealthier  families  maintained  their  own  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  over-run  with  dense  brush  and  weeds  and  until 
several  years  ago  the  grave  of  Dr.  Wilkinson  had  not  been 
marked  with  the  customary  Revolutionary  veteran’s  mark¬ 
er. 

Lieut.  Col.  Willis  C.  Metcalf,  member  of  the  State  Board, 
who  is  active  in  a  movement  to  reclaim  unmarked  Rhode 
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Island  veterans’  graves,  said  today  the  grave  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  state. 

The  ruins  of  the  Wilkinson  residence  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  entrance  to  the  farm  which  is  now  used  as  a  summer 
home  by  D.  G.  Black,  a  New  York  garage  proprietor  of 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island.  Mr.  Black  said  as  far  as  he 
knows,  no  one  has  been  taking  care  of  the  cemetery,  which 
he  regards  as  a  point  of  historical  interest  to  Rhode  Island¬ 
ers. 

All  the  Indians’  graves  are  marked  by  small  natural 
stones,  but  there  is  one  in  the  lot  which  stands  out  from  the 
others  because  it  is  slightly  larger.  This  grave  is  said  to 
be  that  of  a  favorite  Indian  in  the  Wilkinson  menage  who 
warned  the  Doctor  of  a  plot  by  a  local  tribe  to  massacre 
his  family.  This  Indian,  who  was  a  kind  of  foreman  over 
the  slaves,  helped  the  family  to  escape  to  Providence  in  the 
dead  of  night.  A  few  days  later  the  Wilkinsons  returned 
to  their  home,  which  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  slaves, 
and  looked  for  their  faithful  servant.  His  body  was  found 
hanging  from  a  tree  in  the  old  grave  yard.  It  is  thought 
he  committed  suicide  rather  than  face  his  tribal  brothers 
as  a  traitor. 

It  is  in  this  Wilkinson  Cemetery  where  Asaph  (IX)  Wilder 
is  buried.  The  very  old  stone  which  marks  his  grave  has 
this  inscription : 

Mr.  Asaph  Wilder 
who  died  May  10,  1799 
in  his  49th  year. 

Life  is  a  blessing  can’t  be  sold 
The  ransom  is  too  high. 

Justice  will  ne’er  be  brib’d  with  gold 
That  man  may  never  die. 

His  wife,  Olive  (Wilkinson)  Wilder,  is  buried  in  Glou¬ 
cester,  on  the  farm  which  was  the  Wilder  homestead  for 
many  years.  On  her  stone: 

In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Olive  Wilder 
Wife  of 

Mr.  Asaph  Wilder 
and 

Daughter  of 

Capt.  Benjamin  Wilkinson 
who  died  April  28th 
A.  D.  1807 
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In  the  50th  year  of  her  age. 

My  children  dear  I  pray  draw  near 
A  mother’s  grave  to  see. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  with  you 
And  soon  you’ll  be  with  me. 

Below  are  a  few  extracts  from  the 

Will  of  Olive  Wilkinson  Wilder 

in  which  she  sets  aside  the  land  where  she  is  buried. 

This  document  begins  with  a  rather  lengthy  preamble  in 
which  she  “recommends”  her  soul  to  God  and  her  body  to 
the  earth.  She  sets  aside  “one  half  acre  of  land,  southerly 
from  the  place  where  the  old  pigeon  stand  formerly  stood  to 
be  kept  forever  for  a  burying  ground.”  In  it  she  directs 
her  body  to  be  “entered”  and  members  of  her  family  “in 
particular;”  then  graciously  adds  it  is  also  for  the  use  of 
neighbors  and  strangers  who  may  wish  to  bury  there. 

To  her  son,  William,  she  gave  $500  to  be  his  full  share  of 
the  estate;  to  her  son,  Stephen,  she  gave  $200  “for  his 
tender  care  and  services  done  for  me  in  my  widowed  state. 

The  next  item  directs  that  her  sons,  Stephen,  James  and 
Asaph  shall  provide  a  home  for  her  daughters,  Sarah  and 
Olive,  giving  them  “a  chance  for  common  learning,”  the 
cost  of  which  was  to  be  paid  from  her  personal  estate.  To 
Sarah  and  Olive  she  gave  her  “two  best  beds,  together  with 
the  bedstead  cord”  also  12  silver  teaspoons  and  6  silver 
tablespoons.  When  they  were  18  years  of  age  or  at  their 
marriage,  whichever  first  occurred,  each  should  be  paid 
$1300.  (At  the  time  of  their  mother’s  death,  Sarah  was 
15  and  Olive  was  12  years  of  age.) 

The  Will  was  signed  in  Feb.,  1807  and  probated  in  May, 
1807.  At  this  time  the  sons,  Stephen,  James  and  Asaph 
were  23,  20  and  18  years  of  age  respectively. 

The  whole  of  her  “landed  interest  together  with  the 
buildings  standing  thereon  and  the  appurtenances  thereof” 
were  to  be  equally  divided  between  Stephen,  James  and 
Asaph  and  she  named  Stephen  and  James  executors. 

The  Probate  record  says  that  Stephen  accepted  of  his 
appointment,  but  James  could  not  on  account  of  non-age. 
The  three  subscribing  witnesses,  being  present,  “declared 
on  solemn  engagement  that  they  saw  the  said  Olive  Wilder 
sign,  seal,  publish  and  declare  this  paper  to  be  her  last 
Will  and  testament”  and  that  “she  appeared  to  them  at  the 
time  to  be  of  a  sound  disposing  mind  and  memory.” 
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The  “landed  interest”  mentioned  in  the  above  Will, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Benjamin  Wilkinson  in  May, 
1784  and  from  that  time,  until  it  was  sold  by  Abel  M. 
Wilder  in  Feb.,  1861  was  owned  by  some  one  of  the  name 
of  Wilder.  This  farm,  which  then  contained  154  acres,  is 
in  Gloucester.  Its  old  gambrel  roofed  house,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  was  the  birth  place  of  the  children  of 
Asaph  (IX)  and  Olive  Wilder,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oldest  child. 

Of  the  next  generation,  the  oldest  child  of  James  and 
Susan  Wilder  (Olive)  and  all  of  the  children  of  Asaph  and 
Mary  Wilder  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  born,  Maria) 
were  born  in  this  house. 

About  1848,  a  new  house  was  built  by  Asaph  and  Mary 
Wilder  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  gambrel  roofed 
house  was  torn  down  about  1856  by  Abel  M.  Wilder. 
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Roger  MOWRY  was  b.  probably  in  1645,  m.  Mary  - .  He 

d.  on  Sayles  Hill  in  N.  Smithfield,  R.  I.  July  7,  1690. 
His  wife  d.  about  the  same  time.  They  were  buried  in 
a  small  family  burying  ground  on  Sayles  Hill.  The 
tradition  is  that  they  died  of  small  pox. 

John  Mowry  (2d),  son  of  John,  son  of  Roger,  m.  April  18, 
1701  Marjory  Whipple,  daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Alice 
(Angell)  Whipple. 

Abel  Mowry,  son  of  Philip,  son  of  John  (2d),  son  of  John, 
son  of  Roger. 

Abel  Mowry,  son  of  Philip  and  Mary  Mowry,  was  b.  Feb. 
12,  1758,  m.  Sarah  Wilkinson  who  was  b.  Feb.  10,  1762. 
He  d.  Oct.  23,  1840;  she  d.  Oct.  2,  1839.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were:  Nathan  m.  Phebe  Bowen;  Cynthia  m.  Paris 
Olney;  Adah  m.  Asahel  Harris;  Stephen  m.  Mary 
Smith;  Philip  m.  Sally  Wilder;  Mary  m.  Asaph  Wilder. 
“Abel  and  Sarah  (Wilkinson)  Mowry  were  m.  in  Conn.” 
R.  I.  Historical  Society. 

The  North  Scituate,  R.  I.  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Remington, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Mowrys,  found  in  the  land  rec¬ 
ords  that  Abel  Mowry  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.  purchased  of 
Thomas  Harris  and  wife  160  acres  of  land  (in  N.  Scituate) 
for  $4000,  Jan.  10,  1803.  Book  9,  page  466.  He  probably 
took  possession  in  April  of  the  same  year. 

In  1829,  Stephen  Mowry’s  inventory  given,  Asaph  Wilder 
was  administrator. 

Mrs.  Clara  (Inman)  Binning  of  Providence  relates  how 
her  mother,  Melissa  (Mowry)  Inman  used  to  have  such 
good  times  visiting  her  Aunt  Mary  (Mowry)  Wilder  in 
Glocester.  This  Wilder  homestead  was  then  called  “the 
cherry  farm.”  She  also  tells  how  Capt.  Asaph  Wilder  first 
saw  Mary  or  Polly  Mowry  at  one  of  the  neighbors  when 
she  was  16  or  17  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was  dressed 
too,  not  in  her  best,  but  in  her  every  day  clothes.  They 
were  married  before  she  was  18  and  considered  a  most 
congenial  couple.  She  was  of  Quaker  faith.  Her  father, 
Abel  Mowry,  used  to  read  aloud  every  day  from  his  Bible, 
every  leaf  of  which  was  said  to  be  evenly  worn. 

The  reader  will  note  that  Philip  and  Mary  Mowry,  broth¬ 
er  and  sister,  each  married  a  Wilder.  Sally  or  Sarah 
(Wilder)  Mowry  is  next  to  the  youngest  of  the  children  of 
Asaph  and  Olive  Wilder  and  is  buried  near  her  mother  in 
the  Wilder  burying  ground  in  Glocester. 

Another  coincidence  is  that  the  mother  of  Sarah  and 
Asaph  Wilder  was  a  Wilkinson  as  was  also  the  mother  of 
Philip  and  Mary  Mowry. 
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